separate classification, It thus seems reasonable to create an additional classification that would
include the psychoanalytic and humanistic approaches to learning. These have grown out of
efforts to study learning from a somewhat unconventional and divergent perspective than the
more traditional "ends and means."

The psychoanalytic viewpoint initiated by Sigmund Freud (1920) was obviously
developed for therapeutic reasons, but it has influenced general thinking about how learning
takes place. Likewise, humanistic psychology, spawned by Maslow (1954) and more recently
developed by Rogers (1969) and others, is based primarily on clinical treatment motives. Ac-
cording to Hilgard (1966), Freudian psychology has contributed to understanding learning in
several ways: psychoanalytic thinking has helped erase the boundaries between the neurotic
and the normal, with abnormal psychology being assimilated into general psychology. The
concept of "unconscious determination" has changed thinking about human motivation. To-
day, psychologists readily accept that repressed motivation may lead to inability to verbalize,
for example. Finally, the genetic or developmental aspects of psychoanalysis have made the
"ego" an integral element of personality organization (Hilgard, 1966, p. 293).

Humanistic theory (sometimes referred to as phenomenological or holistic theory) has as
its central theme "self" development. As Combs (1962) describes the self, It is used as an in-
strument for learning. Theorists who advance the concepts of humanistic psychology maintain
that reality for the learner can be determined only through what he or she perceives in the
phenomenal world. Learning occurs when one is "becoming," or "self-actualizing." The ex-
istential qualities of humanistic theory suggest that no one can be taught, but rather that learn-
ing is self-directed through the purposeful pursuit of human needs, the satisfaction of which
maintains the human organism in a balanced state.

The psychoanalytic and humanistic theories both recognize integrating conditions within
the learner beyond stimulus-response bonding or cognitive processing of information that
markedly affect human learning. Ego, in the case of psychoanalysis, and self, from the
humanist's view, are the primary instruments of development and learning. There is a radical
difference in the way the two constructs are interpreted as functioning In the development pro-
cess. Psychoanalytic theorists like Freud and Erlkson (1963) view development as successfully
resolving polarized conditions resulting from human existence (super ego versus id, or integrity
versus despair) and emphasize the hedonistic unconscious or Innate evil of human nature.
Humanistic theories tend to portray motivation as a single-sided, need-revealing process that
exhibits trust in the ideal goodness of mankind.

In addition to these major schools of thought, two theories have developed from the ap-
plication of highly sophisticated methods of investigation available In the second half of this
century. They are the mathematical models (Resile, 1964) and the cybernetic, or feedback,
theories of learning (Conference on the Acquisition of Skill, 1966). They share a concern for
the complexity of abstract reasoning, which is almost beyond comprehension. Restle (1964)
feels that mathematical models presently have limited application, but may provide a founda-
tion for better understanding certain types of learning situations (particularly in science and
math). He explains;

The theory is that learning of a single, unitary item Is an all-or-nothing event. Before
learning occurs,, no partial progress is made; after learning has occurred, per-
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